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Of greater interest to most visitors than the laboratory 
is the old manor of Rothamsted. This charming red 
brick building dates from 1470, though, like most old 
buildings, it has since undergone alteration and enlarge¬ 
ment. This manor house has been the home of Sir J. B. 
Lawes’ ancestors since 1623. The history of the family 
is remarkable. It was in 1564 that Jacques Wittevvronge 
came to England from Flanders in consequence of the 
religious persecution then prevailing. The family first 
resided in Buckinghamshire ; they afterwards purchased 
the manor of Rothamsted. Sir J. B. Lawes is a 
descendant of this family through the female line. 

In the manor house of Rothamsted Sir J. B. Lawes 
was born in 18 14. His whole life has been one of great 
activity ; probably few men have accomplished more 
work. Though for many years a hard-working man of 
business, he has always loved a retired country life, and 
has been rarely seen at public meetings. A keen 
observer and an untiring experimenter, he has given his 
whole mind to the problems of agriculture, while his 
great practical sagacity has enabled him to grasp at once 
the real bearing and importance of each new fact. 
Probably no one has taken a more practical and wide- 
reaching view of agricultural questions than Sir J. B. 
Lawes. When the present century is concluded, the work 
of Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamsted will be reckoned 
among the prominent achievements deserving a grateful 
record. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUSIC. 

Primitive Music: an Enquiry into the Origin and 
Development of Music , Songs , Instruments , Dances, 
and Pantomimes of Savage Races. By Richard 
Wallaschek. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 

1893-) 

R. WALLASCHEK has not only compiled with 
laborious care what appears to be an exhaustive 
account of the music of so-called savage races, but has 
based upon the foundations thus laid an able and in¬ 
teresting discussion on the origin and development of 
music. It is with the latter rather than the former part 
of his work that I propose to deal in this notice. 

The author is led by his researches to regard rhythm 
as the primitive and primary constituent of music, while 
melody was in the primitive state, and has remained, 
secondary and accessory. Harmony is not to be looked 
upon as a comparatively recent invention among 
European races. “ As soon as music passes the mere 
rhythmical stage the lowest races in the scale of man 
begin to sing in different parts in intervals as well as 
with a bass accompaniment.” The order of development 
therefore is, first rhythm, and then, possibly coeval one 
with the other, melody and harmony. With what then 
is the rhythm of primitive music associated ? With the 
rhythm of the dance. If I understand the author rightly 
this association is, in his opinion, an invariable one in 
the origin of music. Now, “ in dance-music the idea is 
to excite the performer and to fatigue him even to ex¬ 
haustion. The musical dance-chorus is of a social 
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character; music keeps the company together and enables 
them to act simultaneously.” I quote here from the 
author’s summary, which is no doubt somewhat condensed 
and elliptical. One can hardly suppose that “ fatigue 
even to exhaustion” was part of the primary “idea” 
(understanding by this word aim and object) of the 
dance. Would it not have been better to say that a part 
of the “idea” was to test and tax the powers of endur¬ 
ance of the performers ? Be this as it may, war, the 
chase, and sexual passion afford the underlying motives 
of that emotional excitement which finds its expression 
in the rhythm of the dance ; and thus this rhythm be¬ 
comes most intimately bound up with practical life¬ 
preserving and life-continuing activities, or, in other 
words, with activities which are distinctly of natural- 
selection value. The large share taken by women in the 
dance and primitive music enables them to contribute 
not ineffectually towards the success of the tribe in its 
struggle with other tribes. 

“ If it be asked whence the sense of rhythm arises, I 
answer,” says the author, “ from the general appetite for 
exercise. That this occurs in rhythmical form is due to 
sociological as well as psychological conditions. On the 
one hand there is the social character of primitive music, 
compelling a number of performers to act in concert. On 
the other, our perception of time relations involves a 
process of intellection,” and hence an appreciation of 
time, order, and rhythm. I would suggest that the 
psychological basis of the “sense of rhythm” might be 
found in experiences more primitive than any process of 
intellection—in the organic rhythms of our daily life. 
We cannot walk nor breathe except to rhythm ; and if 
we watch a little child we shall obtain abundant evidence 
of rhythmic movements. This I should have placed 
first; and then the concerted rhythms of social activities. 
“Whence,” asks Mr. Wallaschek, “does the general 
desire for exercise arise ? Mr, Herbert Spencer’s theory 
affords,” he replies, “the most valid explanation. It is 
the surplus vigour in more highly evolved organisms, 
exceeding what is required for immediate needs, in which 
play of all kinds takes its rise ; manifesting itself by way 
of imitation or repetition of all those efforts and exer¬ 
tions which were essential to the maintenance of life 
(eg. the war-dance).” In explanation of the term 
“ surplus vigour ” the author does well to point out that 
this is not meant to imply a surplus beyond the needs 
of the organism at any time of its life, but a temporary 
surplus beyond its needs in times of unmolested peace 
and plenty. 

While accepting Mr. Spencer’s general theory of 
surplus vigour, Mr. Wallaschek is not prepared to 
accept the speech-theory of the origin of music. 
“Whereas Mr. Spencer,” he says, “seems to think that 
musical modulation originates in the modulations of 
speech, I maintain that it arises directly from the 
rhythmical impulse.” Without presuming to decide 
between Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Wallaschek, 1 
venture to point out how much depends upon the exact 
definition of “ music ” and of “ speech.” Mr. Walla¬ 
schek, as we have seen, regards primitive music as 
essentially rhythm without necessary association with 
either melody or harmony. It is a mere tone-rhythm in 
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association with dance-rhythm. Whether to such tone- 
rhythm the term “ music ” can be satisfactorily applied, I 
am myself inclined to question. But that is another 
matter. We are bound to accept for the purposes of 
his argument the definition which an author sets forth. 
All that Mr. Spencer has written on the subject, however, 
leads us to suppose that for him music includes melody, 
or at least cadence. And I take it that in his speech- 
theory it was the melody or cadence of music that he 
specially had in view. Now “ speech ” may either mean 
intentional suggestion by means of vocal sounds, or such 
suggestion by means of vocal sounds rendered articulate 
and ordered in propositions. Taking the former and 
broader meaning, it appears to me that the vocal sounds 
associated with the dance must be regarded as having 
suggestive value to those who are acting in concert, and 
as possessed of rhythmic import; and that, further, from 
these vocal sounds arose the melodic and harmonic 
elements of music. Personally, I should advocate the 
more restricted use of the word “ speech,” and should 
prefer to say that both music (including melody) and 
articulate speech are of vocal origin. And this, I take 
it, comes very near, not only to Mr. Wallaschek’s own 
view, but also to that of Mr. Spencer against whom he is 
arguing. The association of these vocal sounds with the 
concerted activity of the dance is quite in line with the 
suggestion of Noird, adopted by Prof. Max Muller, that 
the origin of speech is to be sought in the vocal sounds 
uttered during the performance of common social 
actions. 

There are many other points in Mr. Wallaschek’s book 
to which I should be glad to draw attention did space 
permit. His discussion of the origin of the diatonic 
scale is of interest and value. He is on firm ground in 
his contention that primitive music is associated with 
life-preserving and life-continuing activities, and was thus 
in its early phases fostered and developed by natural 
selection. This few evolutionists would care to ques¬ 
tion. But concerning the development of music, as an 
(Esthetic activity , he does not suggest anything very 
definite. He holds that there is nothing in the history 
of musical development to justify a belief that the in¬ 
heritance of acquired faculty has been a factor in the 
process; and here I think he is right so far as definite 
evidence goes. He also holds that the great musician is 
a man of power who has devoted his faculties to music, 
and who would have been great as a painter or as a poet 
had circumstances led him to devote his faculties to these 
arts. And here again I believe that he is right. But 
the question is, What has guided musical development 
along the special lines that it has taken in Europe ? I 
do not think that Mr. Wallaschek will contend that the 
guidance has here been that of natural selection. But 
guidance there has been. No doubt in this as in 
other matters of art, man has been giving objective 
expression to his ideals. But what has led the ideals 
to take the form they have taken ? This is one of the 
most difficult problems presented by the psychology of 
aesthetics ; and it no doubt lies somewhat beyond the 
field of primitive music on which Mr. Wallaschek has 
given us a work of real merit and value. 

C. Lloyd Morgan. 


EARLIER RECOLLECTIONS OF MARIANNE 
NORTH. 

Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life, selected 
from the Journals of Marianne North , chiefly between 
the Years 1859 and 1869. Edited by her sister, Mrs. 
John Addington Symonds. Post 8vo, pp. 316, with 
two portraits and a sketch. (London and New York : 
Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 

HIS volume might very appropriately have borne the 
title of “ Earlier Recollections,” inasmuch as it de¬ 
scribes the life of Marianne North antecedent to the period 
comprised in the two volumes previously before the 
public. On this point Mrs. Symonds says in her 
preface: “ When publishing the former volumes of my 
sister’s autobiography, it was thought wiser to cut out 
some of the earlier chapters describing well-known 
ground, in order to make room for those more distant 
journeys by which her name had become known to the 
to the world. But the unexpected success which that 
book met with induces me now to add those first 
European journeys, with one through Egypt and Syria.” 

It is probable that these sketches of travel in Europe, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, from twenty-four to thirty- 
four years ago, will appeal to an even wider range of 
readers than the accounts of Miss North’s later journeys 
to the furthermost parts of the earth, after she had be¬ 
come so widely known as a traveller and a painter. The 
same freedom in style and criticism pervades this as well 
as the former volumes. Briefly, it may be described as a 
rapid and graphic narrative of the incidents of travel, 
interspersed with lively observations on peoples and 
places, on plants and animals, and on the physical 
features of the countries traversed, with here and there 
historical allusions and reflections. The earlier journeys, 
that is from 1859 to 1869, were made in the company of 
her father ; and her sister, who has edited these recol¬ 
lections of long ago, was also of the party up to 1867, 
and therefore well qualified for the task. The first trip 
was to the Pyrenees and Spain, by w r ay of Jersey, St. 
Malo, Rennes, Tours, Bordeaux, and Pau. A stay of a 
month was made at Luchon, where Miss North made her 
first attempt at landscape painting. Thence they went 
to Barcelona, Tarragona, Valencia, Madrid, Toledo, 
Granada, Malaga, Seville, and Cadiz, and home by sea. 
This trip occupied nearly six months, and is described in 
less than thirty pages ! In fact, the pace is tremendous, 
though the travelling in Spain was nearly all by diligence, 
which w'as very exciting if not absolutely dangerous. 
However, only the main incidents are touched upon, and 
the reader finds himself in a fresh place on every page. 
In 1S65 and 1866 Egypt and Palestine were visited. 
Even at that period Miss North painted very assiduously, 
but a painting of doum and date palms, on the Nile 
above Philre, is the only one in the North Gallery at Kew 
of that date. After the death of her father, in 1869, Miss 
North continued to travel, in order to forget her loss ; 
first visiting Mentone and then Sicily. Much of her 
time was occupied in painting, though only one picture, 
the Papyrus growing in the Ciane, near Syracuse, is in 
the collection at Kew. All the rest, with one other ex¬ 
ception alluded to above, are the work of her more distant 
journeys of later date. But all persons who have read 
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